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ARMAMENTS AND ECONOMIC RECOVERY 





ASHINGTON, D. C.—In urging the need 

for reduction of armaments, President 
Hoover, in his speech before the International 
Chamber of Commerce on May 4, gave new and 
vigorous expression to an old and obvious truism: 
that vast military expenditure is a constant 
threat to economic stability. 


President Hoover declared: 


“The world expenditure on all arms is now nearly 
$5,000,000,000 yearly, an increase of about 70 per cent 
over that previous to the great war. We stand today 
with nearly 5,500,000 men actively under arms and 
20,000,000 more in reserves... . 


“This vast armament continues not only a burden 
upon the economic recuperation of the world, but, of 
even more consequence, the constant threats and fears 
which arise from it are a serious contribution to all 
forms of instability, whether social, political or 
economic.” 


To a majority of the American delegates at 
the meeting, and to a large section of the Ameri- 
can press, President Hoover’s speech was in- 
tended, apparently, for the special consideration 
of “foreign countries.” This interpretation was 
invited by Mr. Hoover’s reference to the forth- 
coming World Disarmament Conference as a 
meeting to discuss “land armaments,” in which 
“the United States has a less direct interest .. . 
than any of the large nations because our forces 
have been already demobilized and reduced more 
han all others.” 

As a few commentators have pointed out, the 
moral of the President’s speech is applicable to 
all nations, including even the United States. In 
his year of economic depression, the United 

tates is spending $842,000,000 on national de- 
ense—almost one-sixth of the total world ex- 

enditure and more than twice the amount ex- 
pended by the United States in 1913. More than 

382,000,000 is allocated in this year’s budget to 
support the most expensive navy in the world— 

figure which is destined to increase if the Amer- 
can fleet is to approach the maximum levels of 


the London Naval Treaty. Moreover, the United 
States is still spending roughly 80 per cent of 
its federal budget for past and future wars. 

Limitation of military budgets has a special 
application in the case of the United States. 
When the World Disarmament Conference meets 
in February next year, it will have before it a 
project for “budgetary limitation,” embodying 
limitation of the total expenditure on land, sea 
and air forces. The method of budgetary limita- 
tion was approved by the Preparatory Disarma- 
ment Commission last year and the details of 
the plan were drafted by an International Com- 
mittee of Experts set up by the Commission. This 
plan offers one of the few chances for effective 
relief from the mounting burden of armaments. 
Up to the present time, however, the United 
States has refused to accept any limitation of its 
military expenditure, and at the last meeting 
of the Preparatory Commission, the American 
delegation was alone in declining to accept budg- 
etary limitation under any condition. Whether 
military expenditure can be universally limited 
will depend very largely on the position of the 
United States in 1932. 

The International Chamber of Commerce itself 
devoted little time to the question of armaments 
as a factor in the present economic depression. 
It contented itself with a general resolution ask- 
ing “the governments of the world to reduce 
armaments to the lowest possible limit”—a limit 
which most governments insist they have already 
reached. A proposal to combine reduction in war 
debts with a cut in armament expenditure, put 
forth by Herbert S. Houston of New York, was 
rejected by the American delegation and never 
came up for general discussion. 

On other vital issues of international economic 
concern the business leaders of the world had 
few constructive suggestions to offer. Full and 
frank discussion of international tariff barriers, 
war debts and reparation was assidously avoided, 





































and such an important question as Russia was 
not touched upon at all. The failure to face 
frankly these basic factors was due in part to 
the attitude of the American government, which 
was reported and reflected by leading American 
delegates. The resolution on international obliga- 
tions (reparation and war debts) confined itself 
to reaffirming “the integrity of such obligations,” 
while affirming that this essential principle ‘‘is 
not inconsistent with an impartial examination 
of the factors of these obligations on interna- 
tional trading if warranted by changed economic 
conditions. ...” Similarly, the resolution on 
tariffs declared merely that “national and inter- 
national trade should be encouraged by the re- 
moval of every obstacle. Tariffs should not dis- 
criminate unfairly between nations.” 


Despite the broad hints from the White House 
and the Treasury Department that consideration 
of debts and reparation would not be altogether 
welcome, discussion of these issues could not be 
wholly stifled. From private conversations, if 
not from the public discussions, it was amply 
clear that these problems overshadow almost all 
other questions in the minds of Europeans and 
will have to be faced sooner or later. 


W. T. STONE 


France Elects a New President 
Following Briand’s withdrawal from the presi- 


dential race, Paul Doumer, President of the Sen- 
ate, was elected President of the French Republic 
on May 13 on the second ballot by the Chamber 
of Deputies and the Senate voting jointly as a 
National Assembly. The candidacy of Briand, 
Doumer’s only important rival, had remained in 
doubt until May 11 when, after considerable hesi- 
tation and with little enthusiasm, the Foreign 
Minister accepted the invitation of fifty Senators 
and deputies to present himself for the office of 
chief executive. As a result of Briand’s decision, 
a last-minute attempt to persuade President 
Doumergue to accept a second term was definitely 
abandoned. The election thereafter became a 
contest between Briand, supported by the Radical 
Socialists and the Socialists, and Doumer who, 
while himself a member of the Left group in the 
Senate, was championed by the Nationalists and 
the parties of the Right. Opposition to Briand 
came, on the one hand, from those who believed 
that his elevation to the presidency would under- 
mine the prestige of the country abroad and, on 
the other, from conservative elements which 
feared that his election would give an impetus 
to French socialism. The election of Doumer 
represents a victory for the Right, as well as a 
trenchant criticism of Briand’s foreign policy. 
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The vote of confidence of 430 to 52 which 
Briand obtained in the Chamber of Deputies on 
May 8, after a two-day debate on foreign policy, 
was more indicative of France’s attitude toward 
the proposed Austro-German customs union than 
of Briand’s chances in the presidential election. 
This vote was taken on a motion which advocated 
international cooperation and condemned the 
customs union as a prelude to Austro-German 
Anschluss and a violation of the peace treaties. 
In the course of the debate which preceded the 
vote, the Nationalist leaders, Franklin-Bouillon 
and Louis Marin, accused Briand of weakness 
and lack of foresight with respect to Austro- 
German policy. Briand, in his main speech, 
described the customs union as “a grave mis- 
take,” but denied that Anschluss is implicit 
in the plan. He declared that the Austro-German 
project would be examined by the Council of the 
League of Nations on May 18 and, failing deci- 
sion there, by the World Court, and that in no 
case would he sanction resort to violent methods. 
The customs union, he asserted, had its roots inj 
the economic conditions of the two countries, and 
France, he held, was duty-bound to present a 
constructive proposal intended to remedy these 
conditions. 

Interest in the French presidential election is 
heightened by the fact that on May 15 Briand 
must join issue with the Austrian and German 
delegations at a meeting of the European Com- 
mission in Geneva. Briand’s defeat in the presi- 
dential election will probably weaken his position 
as Foreign Minister, already shaken by the an- 
nouncement of the Austro-German customs union, 
and may even make it untenable. It is not im- 
possible, however, that the prospect of a less con- 
ciliatory incumbent at the French Foreign Office 
may cause the representatives of the central pow- 
ers to seek a solution of their economic problems 
along the lines of European, rather than re 
gional, union. Meanwhile, some experienced ob- 
servers believe that Geneva might benefit by the 
presence of a French Foreign Minister—perhaps 
Pierre Laval, now Premier—who, while not 
possessing the diplomatic gifts of Briand, would 
be less subject to attack in the French Parliament. 


VERA MICHELES DEAN 





Soviet Foreign Trade: Menace or Promise? by J. M 
Budish and Samuel S. Shipman. New York, Liveright 
1931. 2.50. 

A comprehensive survey of Soviet trade, with special 
reference to the United States, prepared by the Amtorf 

Trading Corporation. 


Le Désarmement devant la Société des Nations, by Andrt 
Gardes. Paris, A. Pedone, 1929. 


A useful summary of the documents. 
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